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FOREWORD 



A pryfiary goal .of California public schools is<to provide equal 
opportunity for all pupils to liicome proficient in the basic skills and 
knowledgeable in the basic subjects. In our efforts to achieve this 
goal, wie must provide programs that are of sufficient scopfe and 
depth'to Rernat each child to learn at his or her own rate and tf the 
^ITlevel of his or her ability. 

Gifted pupils,' as a group, have unique educational needs, many of 
which we can meet only by providing for a high degree of flexibility 
in their educational programs. Several years ag6 the Department of 
Education directed and coordijjated a federally funded project for 
the development of curriculum materi^s of the type needed for such 
prograrns. The 1972 edition of this publication was a product of 
those efforts. I am pleased that the Department now^ has the 
^ opportunity to help further the cducationa/opportunities for the 
gifted by publishing this- 1977 edition,* Teaching Gifted Students 
Social Sciences in Grades Seven , Through NiAe, I am confident that 
this updated pubUcation will prove to oe- as valuable as its 
predecessor in our efforts to help gift^ children realize their full 
potential. * * 




Superintendent of Public Instruction 



PREFACE 



/ This publication, which _ms planned and completed originally in, 
1972 as part qf a project under provisions of. Jhe Elefnent^ry aAd 
Secondafry Education Act, Title V, was uixiated this year as part of a 
Public Law 93-380, Section 404, project, "Development of Teaching 
Competencies-Gifted an^ Tainted"." It is intended for use by 
teachers, .consultants, and admmistratqrs involved-in programs for 
students whose men til ability places them in the top 2 percent of all 
' boys and girls. 

The 1972 edition of this' publication was written by Robert S. 
Miles, Long Beach Unified School District. He prepared it under the 
direction of Mary N. Meeker and Jamk F. Magary of the University 
of Soothfem California. The publication was updated by Gordon 
Turner, Pasadena Unified School District, under the direction of Paul 
D. Plowman, Consultant, Gifted and talented- Education, California 
State Department of Education; and Director of the project, 
"Development 9f Teaching Competencies-Gifted and Talented." 

The readers of this publication should refer to another important 
publication of the Department of Educ^tion-Principles. Objectives, 
and Curricula for Programs in the Education of Mentally Gifted 
Minors Kindergarten Through 'Grade Twelve. That document com- 
plements- the fnaterial contained here. 
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Overview of Instruction 
in the Social Sciences 

No subject area lends itself more to the education of mentally 
gifted minors than do^s the study of the. social sciences. .Webster's 
Third New International Dictionary defines social science as (J) ''the 
branches of science that deal with the institutions and functioning of 
human society and with the interpersonal relationships of individuals 
as members of society^'; ^d (2) "a Science (as economics or poUtical 
science) dealing with a particular phase or aspect of human society." 

Donald Topham describes the social sciences as follows: 

The social sciences may be described as those organized bodies of. 
knowledge built up from the formal, scholarly, and advance^ studies that deal 
with human beings and, their interrelationships, These-sf iences are concerned 
witlvthe detailed, S)?^tematic, and^theoretical study of human relationships. 
They provide a perspective within which these relationships may ^be 
described, classifies, and explained. , ^ , ' * 

. ^ Cultural anthropology is the study of the customs, folklore, social 
activities, and organizations resulting from fnan's reaction to his environ- 
ment Sociology is, tie study of^ the forms, institutibns, and functions of 

human groups. ^ 

Psychology, Sociology, and Anthropology 

Another subject that falls within the discipline of the social 
sciences is psychology. A behavioral science straddling the disciplines 
of the natural sciences and the social sciences, psychology is usually 
defined as "the study of huinan-behavior."- 

The junior high s^dol can provide a basis for enriching the social 
'science curriculum for the gifted by drawing from ^psychology, 
sociology, and anthropology. These discipUnes and the overlap 
between them establish the. subject matter that n/akes up the course 
pf study; it is often difficult, however, to detenrfine where one' ends 
and the other begins. Each segment has its cAvn e?cclusive body of 
knowledge, but for the gifted at this level, the boundary lines are 
erased. . | , 



^Teaching Gifted Students Social Sciences in Grades Ten Through Twelve, Prepared by 
Donald F. Popham. Sacramerrto CaHfomia Sute Ctcpartment of Education^ 1971. 



Parameters of the Sbcial Sciences 

. If individuals are to understand ^here they fif into the scheme of 

thin^ and if. they , are to build a hierarchy of values for' themselves 
• and for 'the world in which they must exist, they nee^ a background 

of understanding and ^a basis for making 'comparisons so that^key 
-c|n make ethical judgmenti. With the gifted, even in a junior high 

school situation, an opportuhity exists^ to accomplijh, to a limited 

extent, both of these objectives. 

Phenix Hierarch)^ 

This pi/blicatibn presents subject matter that can.be divided ifito 
separate sections for th^ seventh, eighth, and ninth grad^ the' 
organization used for parameters is taken from Phenix's hierarchy. ^ 
Seventh grade shoWd^ave most emphasis on psychology (Who am 
I?), lesfc^mphasis on sociology (What is society?), and lelist emphasis 
on anthropology (Where have we been and where^are we ndw?). In 
the eighth grade the „emphasis should shift to" sociology, with' 

' psychology and anthropology taking lesser^ roles. And in%e ninth 
grade, anthropology, should take the spotlight, with sociology being 

^ second in importance and psychology last. ' • ' 

Importance GooS Conduct ' 

Much more goes on in the. classroom than meets the eye of the 
casual visi^r. The student must' master subject matter, but he or sHe 
^ must also be punctual^ cooperative, reliable, accurate-, and neat. 
These and a host of other virtues that support harmonious 
relationships must, be pratticed by the successful student. The 
science teachers who say that science is the least important thing 
they teach are being realistic. They know from experience that group 
endeavor is" Successful if behavior traits are adequately developed. 

• Goals in the Social Sciences 
The major goals in social ^sciences include Ae development of 
human potential within three divisions - process, personal, and 
situational.^ ^ . . 

Process Goals. , 

1. The students become aware ,of the processes involved 'in 
learning, and they begin to see tlje reasons for specific 
assignments. 

^Sce Principles, Ob/ectives, an/cunicuh for Programs in the Edudation of Mentally 
Gifted Minors Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve. Sacramento. California State Depart- * 
mcnt of E<|ucation, 1 97 1 , pp 1 9-20. / 



2. Thei^re able to communicate abstract and complex ideas by 
bribing the ideas down to their componenf parts and finding 
thOT underlying assumptions. 

3. They are not cq^npelled ,to go throughra predetentiined oteiber 
of stages but are, allowed to bypass any ^tage. thatipeems 
ui^ecessary. , > 

4. They analyze complex, theories, ideal,' and concepts.- \VJjen they ; 
encounter instances of cloudy thinking, they recpgnize them 
(for example, stereotypes, the desire to believe, fail^ure fo deQrti 
terms, lack of consideration of all' the data, the mistaking of 

, correlation for causation). • 

5. They are aware of generalizations that are too broad (for 
example, 'words like always, never, all, everyone, and /lo one). 

6. They suppqrt their ownieneralizations with specific data. 

7. They learn to evaluate the reliability of their sources. \ ^ 

PCTsonal Goals 

1. The students learn Independently andvare able to recognize and 
use organizational schemata and structui"es. 

2. "Riey become effective questioners. 

3. They share information when involved in a group situation. * 

• 4. They are able* to take ^screte ideas, thoughts, and generaliza- 
^ tions and weave them into meaningful patterns. ^ • ^ 
5. .They p3cpress intellectual curiosity and seek means to satisfy it. 
6 They leam to disagj'ee courteously and accept and profit from 

* constructive criticism. ' I 

* 7. They evaluate their strengths and weaknesses realistically. 

8. They and the*teacher cultivate honest and direct comrfiuni- 
cation.' k 

Situational Goafs « . / . 

1. The students use vai^^ous media to express their own ideas! 

2. They make full use of their environmental sources 4s aids in 
problem solving. 

3. -Th^ work in an environment that allows them to use their 
intellectual curiosity. The teachers do not impose their personal 
value judgments upon the students. 

Requirements for Successful Program 

The attitude of most junior high school students is expressed in 
the words '*I dare you to teacftS^e. something; better people than 
J you have tned.'' This attitude makes these students difficult to 
^TSach, and the gifted in the group present a particular challenge. 
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^' Since junior high^ school students have several years of study ahead 
jf, .them, J they must be helped to form positive, attitudes toward" 
yitellectual inquiry. As they enter the tenth grade, they shouM be 
able 4^ reflect the balahce and breadth of curriculurt^ for the gifted. 
iThis objective cannot be achieved unless certain , administrative 
^procedures are follqjved, " ' /. 

Small Classes ' ^ . . • ^ 

The ideal number of students ifi a social science class is about 20, 
and the enrollment should never exceed 25, Jn* tj;ie Long Beach 
Unified School Distnct, ' teacher^ utilize the subgroup method 
anthropology classes at the: ninth-^ade levels Ea^ class' is divided* 
into two equal groups.' These groups meet on atternate days; th,e 
entire class meets only on Fijidays.'The liihitation of subgrouprto 
about ten students each allows the teachers to conducTt serQinar;style " 
meetings. .Th?se meeting^ contribute to (1) the development* of 
prbce^, personal, and situational goals; and'(2) the achievement of 
thosegoals. . ^ , ' 

Excitihg Topics ^ . ' ^ 

The teacher should encourage students to learn* as much as 
possible by participating in discussions of excitmg topics. Drill and 
rotp learning should be "eliminated from the classroom. * 

Reasoikble Grading . ' * , * , €^ 

The mentally gifled represent the top 2 percent of th« student 
population,. Lettec grades should, therefore, be composed mostly of 
A's with a few B's. (In average classes nearly all gifted students wquld''^ 
receive A's.) It is appalling to learn df J;iigh schoql teachers who grad^ ' 
gifted students in honors classes on a curve. A bell^shaped curve h a 
grapliic way of demonstrating that if the neariy four billion people of 
the world were tegted for intelligence, about 68 percent would bp 
found to be average and would receive C gfiad|B if hi class; about 16 
percent would be found above and below the average and would 
, receive B and D grades if in class; and" the 2 percent left would 
fepiresent the A and F categories. 

Teachers who grade, on the curve assume that they have a 
representative cK)ss .section of students. But a class for ^fted and 
neariy gifted students^would contain the top 2 percent of the student 
population together with representatives from the next Id percent. 
These are the A'and B students. The teachers. of the gifte^ should, 
therefore, continually review their /grading practices to make pure 
that they are treating each of their smdents fairly - 



Cultu^Ex^ii|i5^' \^ ^ » ' ' 

* . leathers!, sRould t^k^^' their students to see and hear significant 
'e/xamples of '^ultuije should^ bring culture to the students.- 
Stiidfnjte.^houtd'b^^^ to^ear.speakers ftonu the facujty^'the 
buViness *W<>^il^'a'^<^ co^ professions. When speakers relate 

whaf'they do 'm .theii; vocations, the 'students listen well, ^aii) 
knowledge, ami are more intej:ested^ Teachers shrfuld take ^studdnts 
to local museums, places ©f historicaf interest, c611eges, Universities, 
aljd vocational, schools. Each,tn^ wiJJ^ejierate discussions;pertinent 
to the stud^ of the s^cia^sciefices. J^or example, a trip to a £ami.Qan. 
initiate discussions of auXomatron and its effects on migrant -farm* 
workers. ' ^ 

^ ♦ . * ' 

Conimunic§tion with Parents v» • . 

* Some ^parents, wonder, why college-tyf)e classes are given to 
.children who are gifted afid "will all go to college anyway." 'But 
many of the gifted c^ not go to college,' and of those who do go,^ 
rmany" become disMcpinted and quif. Those who g6 on to college 
should have valuaoR background for their advajiced studies, h^t rfot 
to such a degree that t%ey will lose motivation to leam^ater on when 
they are exposed to college mate*Kal. And* those who do, nqt go^on to 
1S5Hege wiir at least have been exposed to the higher^rocesse^ of 
teaming. \ ' c . h , 

Variety' of Activities i , H 

Confining a -group of children in'' a class to the^use of otily a. 
textbook is self-defeating. Yet to have classroom Jull of electronic 
equipment that is misused or unused serves no' useful purpose. What 
k needed is a varietyikof activities designed to produce worthwhile 
results.' ^ * , \\ ^ ^ ' 
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Prociess of Scientific Research" 

^ Scientifie research conducted -by 'students in the seventh, eighth', 
and ninth grades differs primarily in emphasis. 

f 'Seventh Grade j^^Utt ' 

Special xeseareh projects in the seventh gridtw/fKK^^ 

and'thus'ihtroductory to scientific ways of studying human behavior.^ 
For example, tom wants to- make a model o'f a pyramiji'for the classt 
He. asks, "Do ypu wa;it a special kind of jpodel?" 'You answer, 
"Anything that is t|iree-dlmensional" He says, "^^don't make things 
well wjth ihy hands." You answer, "You- are not to be graded* on 
artistic talent." lorn asks, "What^willJ be, graded- on?." You ceply; 
"Yoy will be graded on what you >show you h^ learned about 
pyramids from y out model." 

• Significant "questions Wh as What should I make my mbdel of? 

^show that the research may be coming to a temporary end. To 

. students who* are kinesthetically gifted, the most important part of 
the project will be the model; to the teacher; however, the model 

, should be least important. Tom might be right about not having an 
aptitjide for building thjngs, btit he will have ,had more acade^nic 
e^lposure than mechanical exppsure, • ^ ^ 

Qf course, little demand exists for pyramid builders, but a demand 
wilj. always exist for peojfle who can assyme the responsibility fpra* 
project and carry it out to a 3ucce$sful concT-usjon. tnese abilities are 
cpnetete properties of supcessful research to >Bhich studonits n^ed to 

4x5 introduce'd. Tom's mddel might look more likfe the leaniilg tower, 
of Pisa than like a pyramid, but in industry the fin^l model would 
probably be craftetyijr skilled workmen supervised by men like Tom 
and desired by professionals more kinesthetically gifted* than- he. ' 

• ^ .f . Eighth Grade 

, Research projects- conducted in the eighth grade may be much like 
those con4ucted in the seventh grade except that a Triore sop^s^ 
cated level is attained. For example, a model of Stonehe^ge m^Jl^p 
constructed.^ For success dt this Jevel, more analytical intellectual 
skills are required. ' , 

Whether each student should be given the ^ame assignment or a 
different assignment depends on factors such as class size, availability 



of resealfch material, andlfidlvidual interests aad time. When students 
have'' different projects, each student rrray present a five-minute oral , 
presentation,, which helps students to become proficient in express- 
ing themselves orally. Moreover, an o^al pfesentation helps others to 
leam better and prevents boredom. 

Ninth Gr^de ' ' 

In the ' ninth grade, projects can be chosen similarly from 
curriculum ooritent/and the time allotment can be stretched over a 
loilger period. . , 

Steps in Successful R|parch 

In carrying out a research project^students should proteed 
according to five important steps. 

Step One: Logic . * 

- The first step to be taken is t^ devote a full week to the study of 
formal lOgic. Students shauld learn to think clearly. Here is on^ 
suggested approach that a. teacher may make for arriving at tlarity of 
thought: /'We are going to study logic most of thlsSveek. Logic is the^^ 
science of coiject thinking. What do we mean when^we^say that 
something is logical? I am going to write sorrtfe numbers on the board. 
You try to figuce out what logically follows. (The teachtr writes on 

.tbe board th^ numbers 22 33 44 55 .) Bill, what^goes into W 

blanks? Six? Why .not seven?. Of course, all problems in logic are not 
as simple as this one. Ice is cold, but dry jce* can bum your hand. 
Heat ijjay 6e used for purpose of refrigeration. A persorwpay laugh 
until he cries or cry until he laughs." ' * ^ 

Mistakes to be avoided. Mistakes in logical thinking may now be 
pointed out. These include the f^lse analogy*, the accidental 
•concomitance, and the unknown circumstance. An example of false 
analogy ^s the belief that because a person has longTingers he or she 
should become a concert pianist. To attribute rain#to the fact that 
one had planned a picnic oh that day is an example of accidental 
cbncomitance. And the unknown circumstance is illustrated by the 
story about the king of Siam who called the trav?ler from Holland a 
liar because *thlp Hollander said that people in his homgland could 
walk on, water part of the year. (Jhe king had never seeiU>r heard of 
ice, so he-could not believe it was possible to walk on water.) To be 
competent ^ evahiation skills, students must be aware of these 
fallacies. ) 

Inductive and deductive reasoning. The basic tVpes of reasoning 
are inductive and deductive Reasoning. Each works in almost opposite 
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ways. -Inductive reasoning goes from specific, instances to a general 
rule; deductive reasonirtg goes from the generahrule to thre^explaining 
. of specific instances. ' For example, a small boy elating an apple 
^ discovers that the apple has a core." The next apple he eats a|so has a 
• core, aQd the apple his sister eats has a core. Little by little he puts 
t}ii5 information together and corrtes Up with a general rule for all 
apples, whiciL is that .all apples have cores! He Jias gone from the 
observation of individual , apple6 to ^ rule for all apptes. This 
reasoning is an example of inductive logic. It also^lescribes how 
studentsr can derive concepts. The teacher should request students to 
♦ develop their own examples. 

Deductive logic goes Jhe .other wa^?. If a child knows that all apples 
: have cores, he or she can predict that another child eating an apple 
will find a core in the apple. . . - - - ^ 

One of the most obvious uses of logical sequence is in outlining. A 
unit of study can be undertaken in which the mechanics of outlining 
are articulated in English class whije the logic and sequence of 
' outlining ^e taught in social science class. * . 

^ . It 

Step Two: Researoh Paper " . 

Step two deals with* (1) specific qtialifications; and (2) use of 
mgdels.* \ 

Specific qualifications This.part deals wiflTspecific qualiTicatidjis; 
i.e.,- topics, footnotes, and sources. It is important to discuss what a 
true topic is; a paper entitled "Evolut^n" certainly promises more 
than it can delivCT. A gbod papeir is nol) composed of opinions. 
^ OiJiffions have their place, but not in this type of research.* 

Use of models. One technique for teaching fonji in a research 
paper is4he showing of models. The teacher should copy a sample 
page on a ditto for each member of the class as a refeence form to 
follow in writing his or her paper. 

A Sample Page 

> The most important thing to remember when assigned a research paper is 
to begin it promptly. Once done, half begun.'^ 

Make silre that your work is well organized. Select a- topic that is'brief.. 
Make a tentative outline at this point.* This is dcme to keep you from 
. wandenng off the subject. Philo Wartle has stated: 

^ I meant well when I began, but 1 negleete^ to^make an outline. By the 
time I*got to the end of the paper I wa§ no longer wnting about the 
original subject, . . . I?ut it was too late to do the work over. I turned it in 
anyway I knew I could fool the teacher.^ 
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'Find your references in*the card catalog."^ 



own i*'^£-y6ur sources. . 



\Do iv't too^ many ibids. ^ 



Daddy X. WaJwi^s, How to 4tlrite Research Papers. I^ew Vork: The, Matrix Co., 
1968, p* 202. / . . 

^Philo Wartle, **How I Failed Anthropology,'* 5d€?ice /owtw/, XI (February, 1967), 
. \V . ^ J ... 

^Waibucks^Ojp. c/r. pp.' 12-15. 

^Roberl S.,Milest H^^ Psychology Students Go ^erserk. Los Angeles Neurotic 
PubbshmgCo.'|i968,p. ai8. . . * V> 

^Ibid..p.nd^ \ ^ ^ ^ ^ . ^ 

The error in the second sentehce of the sample just given should 
be pointed out. "'Once don^, half begun- is wrong. It should be 
*'Once begun half done." This error illustrates one of the many 
reasons for foqltiotixig. Kai^ "expert" is quoted and is wrong, it is his ' 
owprfault,.not'that of the writer. > 

Stq> Three: Selection of Hypothesis ^ 

A method that Jras proved effective and practical for selecting a 
hypothesis and that tea9hes. analytical skills at the sarne tin||tis the 
following: 

For a grouj:^ df ten, arrange five chairs in ,an inner circle and five in ah 
outer circle.' Arbitranly divide^the group. Tell them: "Inner circle, I am going 
to give* you an idea to discuss. I will tell you what the topic is and give you 
about a minute to think it over. Then I will call on you one at a time. You 
' vsrill tell mq^hether you believe the statement to be true. Then you will give 
'\me your reasons. We will cofttmue aroQnd the inner circle until everyone has 
contributed., MiJanwhile, those in the outer circle will take notes. Then we 
will change places; the ijiner circle will become the outer circle and the^uter 
arcle becomes the inner circle." * 

The instructq^^hould say very little. Hpwever, rfiaScing a tape of 
the discussion iii^^a good technique if students dofi't comprehend 
readily. Ther^t^pe^can be played back later with instructional com- 
ments or c.an be. used for individual review. . ' . , 

Using hypothesis as -a vehicle of a' scientific '.inquiry requires^ 
tetaching it -first as a vocabulary word. Using hypothesis as a c6ncep|^\ 
the teacher can begin a lesson plan. Some hypotheses 'that childjrfen 
enjoy discu^ipg are the following: ^ \ 

1. PerSoflal.cleanlinessi^ a sign ofinteUigence. - • : 

• * - ' 

IC . - lb 
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2. . Light-sldnne-d peoplft are more sensitive "to pain than dark- 
skinned people. 

. 3. People of different races can safely, give blood transfusions to 
each other. 

. 4. ^ Basic IQ throughout' the world is distributed on an even basis. 

5. Every society considers its own culture to be best. 

6. Civilized people are happier than uncivilized people. . 
• 7. .^Unguage is society's most valuable invention. ■ 

8. People are huhian because they can reason. 

Early Man^ (from the Life magazine series) offers mahy hidden 
hypotheses. The teacher should request three hypotheses of interest 
. from each student and should provide each student with a 7 5 x 1 2 5 
cm card on which to write them. As the cards are ready, the students ' 
can tack them to a buUetin board in the 'room. After the' -teacher 
reads the cards and writes comments on them, the actual research is . 
»■ ready to begin. 

* ■ ■ \ ' 

- $tep Four: ClassiEvaluation 

When the finished 'papers are turned in, the teacher should give to 
* each student the paper of another student togetheB with a research 
evaluation sheet. The teacher using thfs approach may want to have 
, each paper evaluated by several students before collecting everything, 
^fining out his or her own evaluation sheet, -and finaUy' returning 
• everything to the owner. A sample research evaluation sheet is dven • 
as follows; ' 

Sample Research Evaluation Sheet 

Name of author.. 

Title of paper. 



Name evaluator ■ *" 

Is the title a true topic? 

Is there an outline or table of contents? 

Does the paper follow the outlififT^nrx • 

Rate the over-all form: Poor Good\ ExQfUeht 
Comment on ways to improve the paper: 
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Step Five: Oral Presentation 

Each student reports to the class on his or. her work. At the 
conclusion of each presentation, questions are solicited from the' 
audience. This procedure teaches synthesis and gives the students 
practice in fielding questions and thinking on their feet ^■ 
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\ Gommunicarion of Research Hypotheses , 

\ A value-centered approacji stresses the fmport^nce of applying 
ciWQom-acquked information to-the outside world. Most students 
from upper middle class homes have often diseiissed hypothes^ with, 
their parents around the dinner table. On assignment these students 
can also discuss their hypotheses with their peers and with^adults in 
the community. Disadvantaged or, minority gifted cjiijdren have 
^usually not epcperienced such conversations. » 

^ Sample Questions 

* "Questions are needed that (1) polish communication skills; (2) 
^ point out the importance of distinguishmg fact^rom opmion*; and (3) 

aii students in forming intrinsic^ues. Examples of such questions 
are ^he following: * " ' ^ . - ^ 

\ 1. Ai^. individ\ials and societies the products of their cultures, or 
are cultures the products oP individuals and societies? 
, • *2. D6 all human- beings have the same basic needs? What are the 
' basic needsX Is a car, in out society, a basic need? How are 
basic heeds satisfied? How does environment fashion the way 
that people satisfy needs? 
3. What do we mean by "uncivilized"? How can we explain that 
^me unciviliied^eople have no jails because they have no 
^. , crime? Why dt) civilized people need jails? 

. "4. What are the subcultures in our society? What are the 
" subcultures jn other societies? .When subcvltures conflict,^ 

what must the individual do? 
5. Are customs and -teliefs* learned or innate? How much of. 
whafone calls his conscience is a per|s>a.born with? 
^ 6. What is there about culture that makes persons so slow to 
♦ change their own society? ' ^ 

7. What is there about qur owri cuhure that makes us so slow h 
accept cultures much'different from our own? 

8. How does the lack, of an effective language hinder animal 
' societies? Are there human societies that are hindered by th 

* Ijck' of an effective language! 4 

9. What is, a superior culture? Contrast a superior culture -wit 
I • an inferior culture. , 

10. What Characterises the **American culture''? Can.any parts 0 
. our culture be traced back to other cultures? 
Ml. Are some people culturally behind others^ because certain 
' races are m ore backward than others? What is a race? 
7^ Findirjg answers to these questions is not necessary; in some cases 
it is impossible.'^ The thinking and inquiry involved are what is 



important for tbe chad's growth in the social ^iences. Robert Frost 
once said that good .teachers are thos^ who ask questions that they, 
themselves cannot answer. If the trut'h were admitted, the best 
sources of unanswerable questions are oftefi the^students themselves. 

.UsS of Film Preview Tecljniques 
Techniques used to preview films can 'also -be used to evaluate' 
other forms of conmiunication. When organized planning is fallowed 
students jearnno know concepts, to analyze relations, and Jo abstract 
meanmg: First, it is advisable* fot;he teacher to readaay information 
,that IS distributed by the producer. Jhe steps to b« takdn^'then are as 
follows: 

■ 1. PreViSw the frib iin4 take notes for Ktei' use, • " ' 
2. Prepare the^lass.- Discuss ^e* topic (not. the fiijn pJot) ahead of 
., time. - , -I > • . " . . • ^ 

* .3. Do not Compel the studqnt's\o take notes as they, view the film' ' 
4. Discuss the film witJi the class ^fter^it hks bee A shown Point' 
out details that a#e important. ' .-\ . ' 

• 5. Show it again. Thi? time stop the film from time to time Go up 

• . to. the screen and poi|t^oyt subtle dfefkils such as the expression 

on an actor's face pr a-Signiricantprbp.in the settiAg. . 



' Chapter 3 ' < 

» * f ' ♦ 

Applications of Research Skills . 

This chapter deals with sample^>r^icatipns of research skilK Th^^ 
method used is to begin inductivj^ and end deductively. 

Anthropology: Inductive MethotI 

The Siriono Indians of Bolivia were studied for 18 months by 
Al^art tjolmberg, an anthropologistVHe lived with these people to 
^ determine the relationship <3f the hfungef drive to^ culture. He .chose 
Ihe Sirionos because of their qonstant^ struggle to survive in a land^ 
where economic scarcity prevails. 

The" teacher should initiate' the case study with a lecture. Aftej the 
lecture stiulents shoulcf be given study sheets contjiPning.quJstions, 
based on the lecture. Students are to fill in the answers on flie study 
sheets. Additional questions that the teacher may wish to ask'O^he- 
students are given as ^follows: . \ , 

1. kndwledge and .convergent production. Where is Bolivia? Can 
someone show it on thfc^wall map? What is the altitude of the 
region in eastern Bolivia where ^lie SJrionos" live? How can 
altitude affect living conditipns? Why are the Sirionos isolated 
from the-civilized world? ; • * . 

2. Analysis and evaluation. What value is there to studying isolated- 
tribes? Why is it important to know that ^olmberg was the- 
anthropologist- who studied the Sirionos? When was his study 
made? Would theje be any difference in th^ value of Holmberg'^ 
study Mf. he had speat ooly* two weeks .among the Siricfnos 
instead of 18 inonths? Although this study took place a number 

. ~ of years ago, is it still valid? Why or why not? What was the 
purpose of'the study? - . , 

3. Divergent production anci synthesis. What is a good de(lnition« 
for hunger? What is culturef^Is there a relatitinship between 
hunger and culture? What is a biological drive? Can you give 
some examples? Are biological drives innate? Are they ever 
^tisfied as jong as the organism is alive? What is a psychological 
drive? Can psychological drives be satisfied permanently? ATe 
they innate? ^ 

» " 13 , 

^ . 20 . 



Other items that might appear^ on the ^tudy sheets given to the 
students are as follows: 

Altitude? • 
' Number of seasons? 
What determines Reasons? ^ ^ 
How many inches of rainfall? ^ * ^ 
When is the fainy season? • ^ ^ • 

' TyjpQ of terrain? 
^ Temperature? ' ' / ' _ 

Animillife? 
.Edibl^lants? 
, Average Height anc^ weight of Indians? 

. Color of skin? , ' . ' ^' 

, Characteristics' of hair? 
. Distinct facial charactenstics^i 

Fhy^ipaltrademarks' in general? • ' • 

, Population? ; , ' ' . ^ 

Social groupings? . 1 * ^ 

• Wars? ^/ ' , 

Marriage customs? * ^ 
. Leadership? ' . ' ' 



Furniture? ^ • ^ 

Degree of cooperation practiced by these people? 

Use of materials found in their environment (plant fibers, clay,^nd 

so fort>i)? 
Tools? 

Weapons? ♦ . 

Clothes? ^ 

Efecorations? - 

Use of fire? ♦ 

Preparation of food? ' ; * * 

Mean? of transportation? 

Musical instruments? 

Language? ' . ^ 

Mythology? 

Government? , ^ , 

Rhythm of actrvities?^ 

Agriculture? 

^ Hunting arid fishing? . - ^ * 

t. Ownership of property? . , 
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Preservation of foodsT ^ - - 

Tabo6s? , • * . ' 

' Games and toy?? * ' , • ^ 

Marriage and divorce? ' ' 

Health? - ^ ^ , . ' 

Problems of old ape? ^ . • ^ . 

Death-and burial? • * " , . 

f^eligion? , - 

The reproduction of Correct answers is,. of course, an intellectual 
'task of a lower level (converg£nt_&roduction),'but it serves as,a foun- 
di4icqj for developing intellectual skills of a higher level. 

Anthropology : Deductive Mefliod ^ i 

if the approach to the research' is to become deductive, studerUs 
wfll have to do library research to Hnd another tribe or group of 
people to investigate for comparison. The teacher should discourage 
the use of oniy the encyclopedia and en courage -t^je use of other 
sources Ijke the National Geographic and sociological textbooks. Th^, 
name of the new tribe being investigated is to becon^e the topic foF' 

*the deductive ^aper. Some of the information likted on the first 
study $heet will not be found for the people under investigation; on 
the otiter hand, information will be diPlscovered that is not asked/or. 
The teacher should discuss these possibilities and should encourage 
stud^ts to add whatever seems significant. 

A list of present-day groups or tribes that the students can 

J investigate for comparison might be^the fol^wing: 

, ' Bushman ' " Druze ^ 

Pygmy * Kirghiz- 

• Eskimo Tartar 

Aborigine' l"^ Cypsy^ 

^ Bedouin ^ " Ainu 

Berber ' Dayak 

•Koffir Maori 

'After a specified period of reading and ru)tetaking, the group is 
brought back to a semihafTOne'student mifiates the discussion by 
giving information about the tribe he or she investigated. The studenj 
discusses one aspect of the tribe's culture. A sample teacher-student 
exchange is as fotiows: 

• Teacher: "Biff, let's discuss religiA^t. What group did you 
^study?" 1^ 

Bill: "The Eskimos." 

Teacher: 'Tell us about their religion." 
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After Bill talks about religion among the Eskimos, Mary follows 
up by discussing religion in the' tribe that she investigated Everyone 
K limited to this one -topic until all have reported. Group discussions 
follow m which comparisons are made, and both deductive and 
inductive reasoning is used to explain the differerjces. 

Using this approach eariy in the; first Semester provides valuable 
background information and helps set standard^' for the inquiry 
, process. 



, Psychology aydSociologji 
The making 0/ lesson plans is" not within the scope of this 
publication; however, several ideas are. presented as stimulus ques- 
- tions or discussion starters. The curriculum areas are' not divided by 
subject matter because of overlap; generally, however, they are* 
drawn primarily from the fields of psychology and sociology • 

Ontogeny and Phylogei|y 

The subjects discussed in the remainder of this chapter are divided 
mto the headings odontogeny and'phylogeny. Ontogeny generally 
refers to the -complete developmental history of an individual 
organism. Phytogeny generally refers to'the complete developmental 
history of a race or group of animals. As-applied here, the terms refer 
to the development of language. Where emphasis is placed on present 
development, ontogeny is used; where emphasis is placed on overall 
development, phylogeny is used. 

Ontogeny 

AlBffoblfem. Does language change? 

1. Gathering data * 

a. Get a book of Shakespeare's plays. Redd several pages. 
Wnte down^ all words thal_are unfamiliar to you. Try to 

i look these words up in an abridged dictionary. Try to 
estimate the percent of unfamiliar words in every 100 
words you read. 

b. In the'sfthool li<)rary, get a copy of Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales. Repeat the rafing process. 

c. Do ,the same wfth Beowulf 

2. Evaluating data i 

a. Make a^ master list of unfamiliar words from each of the 
three sources. 
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b. X)iscuss the reasons for some dictionaries having a '*new, 
wor0'' section. . . 

c. Try to bring iii an old diclioriary. Look for differences 
between this dictionary and a recent one. Discuss com- 

' pound words. 
Selected references 

Beowulf. Translated by B. Raffel. New York: New American 

Library, Inc., 1%3, \ 
Chaucer, Geoffrey. Canterbury Tales An Interlinear Transla- 
tion Woodbury,^ N.Y.: Barron's Educational- Series, Inc., 
• 1960. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey. Chaucer's Poetry: An, Anthology for the 
'Modem Reader. New York: Ronald Press Company, 1958. 
Shakespeare, William. Complete Works. Edited by C. J. Sisson. 
' New York: Harper and Row PubHshers, Inc., 1960. 
Shakespeare, William, fen 'Plays. Edited by Tyrone Guthrie. 

New Yorki'Goldqn ?ress. Inc., 1962. 
Weatheriy, E. H., and Others. The English Heritage. Boston:^ 
^ Ginn & Company, i'945. ^ 
B. Problem: If language, fias changed, can' we tell whether it is 

changing now? 
./ 1. Gatherihg data 

a. Have students compHe a master list of campus slang. As a 
homework assignment, have the students talk to their 
parents and make a list of the slang of their generation. 
Then have them talk to grandparents and to neighbors who 
are older than their parents. The students should ipake a 

' • master li^ of their parents' slang and grandparents' slangy 

b. Have many slang words survived over the last two or thre& 
generations? Why is slang used? Is ^g language? Can any 
slang words bfe traged back to their origins? Do foreign 
languages contain slang? 

c. Have the class invent a list of slang words. Tell them to use 
the words with their friends. Obviously, the class must not 
divulge where the list came from- or why it is being used. 

. * After a week or two, class members should be hearing their 
friends using some of these words. When this event occurs, 
what will the class have proved? 
2. Selected references * * ! 

Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English. Edited by 
, Eric Partridge. New York; Macmillan Comt)any, 1961. 

Partridge,* Eric. Adventuring Among Wof^ds. New York: 
Oxford University Press, Inc., 1961. 
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Partridge, Eric. Slang* Today and Yesterday New York- 
MacmiJlan Company, ie54. , . « * 

C. Problem: Can punctuation marks change along with language'' - 
^1. Gathering data 

,a. 'An advertising executive ha^ invented 'a ne» mark of end 
puncuation. It is called the interabang (or interobang): Lts 
use IS t© terminate sentences that are half exclamation and 
half inquiry. Examples include You dan't sayl-^ndi Who do 
■ you think you are^ The inter^l)ang'S symfol is, appropri- 
ately enough, an exclamation point superimposed on a 
question mark. ' , . ' , 

b. Is this mark of punctuaCitn needed? « 

c. Is there a mark of punctuation that is really unnecessary'' 

- J- Can the history of ^ny of our punctuation marks be traced-' 
z. ^electedv-eference 

"New Punctuation Mark Meets Need." Globe' Language Arts 
XII (February, 1968), 1. 

^ ^ language such as English be suddenly' replaced by 

-a different language? , ■ . ^ ^ 

^ 1. Gathering data ^ ' . 

a. Almost 3,000 languages are in ;ise in the world right now. 
Of the thirteen major languages, Chinese is spoken by 700 
million, Russian by 130 million, 'an^ English by 250 
million. . . . 

b. Several world- languages have been proposed. Among these 
are Esperanto and 4nterlingua. Are the major countries of 
the worid likely to discard their present languages "imthe 
}"/"est of world peace" and take up a new language^ 

c. What problems would be involved in siieh a change'' 

d. What advantages would there be to sucta change'' 

2. Selected references . • 

Connor, G. A., and D. T. Connor. Esperanto: The World 

Interlanguage New York: Thomas Yqseloff, Inc., 1959 . 
Code, A., and- Others.- Interlingua. A Grammar of the 
International Language. New York: Frederick Ungar Pub- 
. bshingCo., Inc., 1963. 

'.'Which Language?" /'arat/e, December 15, 1968, p. 6. 
E. Problem: Will breaking the code of dolphin "language" help us to 
understand the evolution of our own language? ' I.. ■ \ 
1 Gathering da^ 

a. An animal that is-raised in isolation normally develops 
sound patterns typical for its- species. For example, dogs 
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that have never heard^'nother dog .utter a sound of any - 
* ' kind still manage to b^rk. 'The same is np} true^for, thct 
' human animal., Some aacients believed that^a hum^n raised 

in isolation would speak peVfect Hebrew because it was 
' • • man's ''instinctive" language. But^we know that if a human j 
does not learn a language he or she has none; the same isj 
^ also true. forJolphihs. > . ' 

b. Do you have a pet? ^ ' , 

. ^ c How does it communicate with you? 
* , d. Would you calluts* method of commumcation a language? 
•Explain ypur answer. 
\ ' e. Has your d'og e;ver' said to you; ''Hi, Mary. What 'are you 
going to give^me for lunch today?" 

f. What would be the advantages of being able to talk with a 
dolphin? • ' - - • r . 

g. Why are -scientists trying to decode what a dophin s^^s 
instead of what ^ dog say§? ^ * » 

' h.* What determines the intelligence of an animal? 
i. What is the djifference between knowledge and intelligence? 
! * 2. Selected r^erences • ^ - • 

Alpers, ff Dolphins- The Myth' and Jhe Animal Boston' 

Hou^on Mifflin Co., 1961. 
Beasts, Brains, and Behavior. Edited by J. Wiley. New York: 

Scholastic Book Services, 1964. ' ^ 

Ruph,^F. Psychology and Glenview, III: Scott IJoresman 
&Co:, 1963. N ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Pliylogeny 

. A. Problem: Which came first, a written or spoken language? 
1. Gathering data ' - 

a. Which form gf language did you use first? 

b. Do you ko^ of anyone who fi)rst learned to write, then io 
speak? l> 

c. Explain the e?cpression "frozen words." 

d. Find an alphabet in an encyclopedia that shoves the 
evolution of the alphabet from Phoenician to GrcJftk to 
Latin to English. Explain how the changes took place. 

e. Are there any letters * in. our alphabet that these other 
alphabets do not have? ^ ^ 

f. Are there letters in our alphabet that we can eliminate? 
^ 2. Selected references 

.Ernst,' ^M. Words: English Roots -and How They Gre\\^, New 
* York: Alfred A.ICnopf, Inc., 1955. 
% * 

o ■ r " ' 
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Irwin, K. The Romance of W^ting. From Hiergglyphics to 
Modem Letters, Numbers, and Signs. New York, Viking 
g Press, Inc., 1957. 

• -Umbert, E. Our Language: The Story of the Words We Use . 
New rork:'Lothrop, Lee, &'Shepard Co., 1955. ^ 
Ogg, O. The 26 Letters. I^ew York: Thomas Y Crowell 
• * Company, 1948. 

B * Problem: What make^ us what we are? > 
'1. Gathering data 

a. Have ypu ojer heard ai?J^one say about someone else, "He 
has no per^ality"? * / • 

^ I^-1t'P0Ssible for a person to have no personaflity? Why or** 
why not? % 

c. Find, the origin of the. word "personality." It comes frofn 
the Latin. Word persona, which means mask. We falsely 
think that a normal person is always the same. Each o£ us is 
many people. We continually put on masks of different 
kinds. Compare the mask worn in. the classroom with the 
one worn at lunch. What kind of mask is put on when a^ 
mother asks a child for help with the dishes? ^ 

d. What sc^le can be used to rate someone's personality? ' 

e. Is it possible for a person to ''be IQQjgrcent good Or bad? 
Give, reasons for your answer. ^ 

^ -f. Can we ra4e personality by looking at the face of the 
person being rated? 

g. What does an honest persoil look like? * *• 

h. What does a dishonest person look like? 

i. How doey an honest person act? 
j. Hoxv.does a^dishonest persoli act? 

• . k. Bring in pictures for the class totate for honesty. * 
" 2. Selected references , , 

Hilgard, E., and R.* Atkinson. Introduction to Psychology 

l^ew York: Harcourt, Brace .& World, Inc., 1967. 
Morgan, C.,,and Ri .King. Introduction to Psychology. New 

York: McGraw-HiU Book Company, 1966. ' 
M^ui^i, N. Introduction to Psychology. Bbston: ^Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1962\ ^ * , * " 

Problem: Can personalit^ be "read'Sy checking the. location and 
size of bumps bn a person's skull? / ' 
1. Gathering data . 

a. Do you think that the brain is' the center of human 
I control? * ' . 
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b. Do you thinly that different parts of the brain control 
different human functions? 

c. Do you think-that an excess of brain in one area is likely to 
make an individual show an increased sensitivity to that 
function? 

d. Do you think that an excess of brain in one area 4s ^t to 
m^ke a bujup in the skull? 

* , e. Can you find a phrenologist's "map" of the skull? Bring it 
' to class. . 

f/ What has.modern brain surgery proved or disproved about 

phrenology? . 
g: Are there phrenologists around today? 

* ' h. Why do you think some people go to phrenologists? . 
^ • i/'Name some othfer "sciences" like phrenology. • 

"2. Selected references 

Ellifc, J. Character Analysis: Subman orSuperman? Santa Ana, 

Calif.: Klagg, 1929. 
Gibson, W^, and L. Gibson. The Complete Illustrated Book of 
the Psychic Sciences. New York: Potket Books, Inc., 1968. 

D. Problem: What price have humans paid for standing erect? 

1 . Gathering data 

a. Humans are the only quadrupeds that stand erect on the 
flat of their feet. (Gorillas stand'erect only momentarily.) 
- * b.* The himian backboae has become vertical. It bends for^rd 
in the neck, backward in the thoracic region, forward in the 
- lumbar region, an<l backward in the sacrum, 
' c. The spinal column is the first organ in humans to age. 
*d. What back, leg, and foot problems do humans fatl victim' 

to?: . ' • 

e. ' What are the advantages of walktag upright?, ; 

f. What would be the advantages ^f Nyalkujg on "!ill fours"? 
Skeletal diagrams should be brought 'to class for compar- 
ison. • 

2. Selected references 

Medawar, ¥\iMqueness of the Individual Ne\y York: Basic 
Books, lnc7>957. , / - * 

. Montagu, Ashley. Manrffis First Million Years. New York: 
New American Library, 1962. 
Ronter, A. S. "Hajor Steps in Vertebrate ^volution." 5c/eAiC^e, 
CLVIII (December, 1967)^ 1629. 
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Involvement With the Bill of Rights 

The purpose of this chapter is to heighten student awareness of 
^T'^V. "^"^ P^o^s^ of law through meaningful involvement with 
the Bill of Rights, which is a defendant's guarantee of a fair tri»l The 
concepts of justice ^pd.the process of law are uftit themes on which 
the class activities can be centered. Students are encouraged to seek 
out the meamng of these concepts through. selected readings and 
library research in preparation for a mock trial. At the trial a famous 
person froYu history is charged with a crime and has to appear before 
the bar of justice. Students who do not feel capable of presenting 
their ideas orally can participate by editing a class newspaper or 
constructing a mural de^hng with the trial. 

The curriculum, which has been tried successfully with gifted 
students in grades seven through nine, offers the stucjpnt a more 
exciting experience than tfie regular course of study. It capitalizes on 
the gifted child s greater curiosity, energy, an(l versatility 
, In giving an historical figure a prehminary and grand jury hearing 
a tnal, and an appeal, the class experiences the concept of due 
process. History becomes njofe meaningful to the young learner 
because It ,s related to the present in a manner that draws on his or 
her enthusiasm for the dramatic. Sirtce each student is involved in 
some phase of the 'total process, he or she fiels a part of it and comes 
o.see that due proce^.and justice are intended for everyone. , 

Learning Activities 
The following learning activities are presented solely as.a guide for 
those teaShers who may wish specific exainple^. Teachers are 
expected to vary these activities in terms of th^r own interests and 
the interests and enthusiasm of their students. • 

Historical Defendant and the Charge ' ' 

f In planning for a, mock trial, the students should try to find 
personahties .who are controversial. Some possibilities, are the 
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^Alexander the Great ' Benito MussoUni 
^ Julius Caesar ^ Jefferson Davis 
Caesar A^gus^us , Benedict Arnold 
Elizabeth I John Brown' 

^ Andrew Johnson * Cz^r Nicholas II 
Kaiser Wilhelm Joseph Stafai 

^ ^ . Louis XIV . , George III ^ 

Peter the Great Napoleon Bonaparte\ 

Frederick the Great Aaron Burf \ 

Louis XVI ^ Adolph Hitler 

Medieval Justice: Trial by. Ordeal 

The class^ should analyze and evaluate the concept of justice 
accepted in the Middle Ages and that accepted today. Trial Jjy ordeal 
as practiced ip the. Middle Ages did not involve an attempt to 
determine justice by rational means. People then looked to God to 
work miracles in protecting the innocent and punishing the guilty. 
TdBay welbok to a fair*hearing to discover the truth. Every p)ersop 
should be given a chance to defend himself or herself in a court of 
la\y. \ ^ 

fcjr^he ^ past human beings have demonstrated some strangp 
practices in deciding a person's guilt or innocence. The following 

\ story describes the type of trial that took place in Europe many 
hundreds ofe years ago. The students should try to notice how such 

^ practices differ from the legal procedures we use today. 

When Knights^V^rfe Bold 

In charges t)f senous cnme, th&^gg^ple of the Middle Ages often used 
methods that might well appall the most innocent.\One was toj^ind the 
accused, hand and feet, and let him down by a rope into the wror. It was 

' bebeved that if he were guilty, the Water would refuse to receive him and he 
would float; but that if he* were innocent,^ he would sink. -It is to be hoped 
that the officers^ never forgot to rescue the mac who sank. Fat worse than this 
^ was the ordeal by boiling water. This was a matter of much ceremony. It took 
place in the church. First a cross, a censer, and relfcs of the saints were borne 
into the building. The priest followed, carrying a copy of the Gospels. He 
chanted a .litany and the, seven {5enitential psalms. He prayed that the truth 
^ might be revealed and that if the accused had had recourse to herbs or mag;^, 
it might not save him. Holy water w'as sprinkled about, particularly upbn the 
kettle, m order that, any illusions of the devil might be dnven away. Then. 

' with many prayers the hand of the accused was thoroughly washed. He drank 
a cup of holy v^ater and plunged his hand into the boiling kettle. The hand 
was sealed up, and at the epd of the three days it was examined formally. If it 

* showed' no sigp of a burn, the man was declared innocent; but ff there was a 
blister **half as large as a walnut,"^ this was regarded as proof of hi$ guil} ! 
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Another ordeal was^at of the hot iron. This sometimes consisted of 
carrying a red hot iron seven or nine paces; sometimes, of walking ^on 
burning .plough" shares, in the*eleventh century, Queen Emma of England was 
accused of cnme and was brought into the church for the test. The pavement 
was carefully swept, and mne jed hot plough shares were laid upon it. The 
queen's shoes and stockings were taken off and her cloak tfirown aside. Two 
bjshops, one^ip either hand, led her toward the iron. Throughout the church 
there was sobbing and weeping. ''Help her. Help her! Saint Swithin, help 
her'" the people cned. The bishops, too, were in tears; but they bade her not 
to fear, for God would npt suffer the mnocent to «ome to harm. Then she 
stepped upgn. the plough shares, one after another. The old account says that 
she felt no pam and that^her feet showed no injury. 

The theory of these trials was that God would always save the guiltless; 
but many explanations have been attempted of the reason why the hot water 
and hot irorj^did not burn! if the water or the melted. lead, which was* 
sometimes used, was hot ^ough, feats similar to these have been performed. 
In regard lo the test of the red hot iron, it has been suggested that during the 
many prayers that seem to have been sa;^ aft^r the irons wej:e laid m place, 
plough shares dn a stone floor would cool very rapidly. Again, we are 
remmded that all these tnals were in the hands of the pnests, that the people 
were, expecting miracles, and that if the pnests wished to save a man, they 
could easily arrange some deception or could harden his skin by some 
omtment ^ v • 

Enrichment 

Sbrae teachers may wish to schedule several additional lessons to' , 
provide the^ class with more historical background about flie 
defendant to^lp make the preparations more meaningful. Teachers 
oan focus the attention of students on a few selected issues and use 
these as the basis fbx homework and class assignments. Foj example, 
if Hitler were being tried on the charge of waging wars of aggression,' 

nhe class could^nvestigate in their texts- the whole peridd of the late 
1930s and early^ 1 940s ternis of the defendant's invasion of other 
lands. They could also consider a possible defense, for example, 

. other rulers such as Joseph Stalin and Genghis Khan committed 
similar deeds, yet were never brpught to, trial. Are the rulers of 
nations immune from such charges? • 



; . The Bill of Right 

The protection of the rights of a defendant in a criminal trial is 
one of the most important functions of the Bill of lights. 



Eva M. Tappan. When KniKhts Were Bold Boston. Houghton MifHin Co.. 1939, pp 
47-49. Reprinted by [krtnission of the publi^er, . * ^ 
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The studehts should riad the first two selections erf Frank K. 
Kelly's Your Freedoms The Bill of Rights These selections deal 
with the Fourth Amendment's protection against unreasonat>le 
seariS^ and s^eizure and the Fifth Amendment's guarantee 6F the right 
to reU^in ?ilent..The teacher and the students should try to solve the 
four 1 problems that follow. Several different "solutions,, may be 
suggested. No one correct answer exists as to what the Bili t)f Rights 
means. Even U.S. Supren\e Court justices disagree when they offer 
their^ interpretations, ^any ln>poftant cases are decided^ by a 
five-to-four vote; therefore, »the teacher ^nd tfte students should use 
their own ideas. ' 

Fourth Amendmil^ : Problems ^ 

A, Th^e persons*xlie in a collision i)etween a tjaick and a car. The 

• truck's driver, is found by the police, unconscious^. An empty 
4i(JUor bottle is found in the truck, and the driver's breath has a 

strong odor of alcohol a6out it. The police order a doctor to 
J' take a sample of the unponscious majji's blood and test it for 
- alcphol content. The test Reveals that the driver was under the 
/f influence of alcojiol at the time of the accident. He is tried, 
found guilty of man^lau^ter, and sentenced to a term of six 
^ months to ten'years in prison. Lawyers for the defendant appeal 
. through the aif^ds to the U.^. Supreme Court. They argue that ' 

* the taking of a blood sample while the defendant is unconscious 
' is an unreasonable search and seizure contrary to the Bill of 

, Rights. If ]^ou were the judge, how would you decide this case? 
' Give jeasons. ' " ^ 

^2. Police enter the hqme of a susppcted drug addict. They force 
# their way into his bedroom, where ie is hiding. As they enter 
the bedroom, the suspect seizes twot capsules or pills from the*. 
. nightsiand and swallows them* The officers try to force open 
' his rfiauth to ^ the pills. They fail to do so. The suspect is 
swiftly taken to a nearby hospital. There his stomach is emptied 
by a stomach pump. The .contents brought out are thVfi 
exafnined. Traces of morphine, a nycotic, are foifnd in large 
. encHigh quanfity to conclude'^ that the suSpect recently 
swallowed the drug. The s>ispect is put on trial, and the hospital 
report is offered in evidence. The defendant is fourtd guilty and 
is sentenced to prison, His lawyers appeal the case on gfounds 
of improper search -and seizure, flow would you decide this 
.problem? 

3. Two police officers* stop a speeding motorist on a desert ro^. 
As they write out his ticketi the officers smell a. strong odor 
coming from the trunk of the man's automobile. The offi^cers 



ask for permission to take a look inside the trunk. The man 
^ refuses to permit the officers to do so. In spite of his refusal, 
the officers take his keys, x)pen the tr\ink, and discover a body 
that later turns. out to be the motbrist*s wife. She, has been 
^ murdered. Evid^i!^ on the body indicates thatUe motprist has 
committed the crime. 

The motorist is forced to stand trial. The defense lawyer 
argues' that fhe body should not be used aslevidence against his 
client since its discovery was the/resulttof an "unreasonable" 
search. The Bill of Rights does not forbid searches fou evidence. 
It does forbid unreasonable searches. Ev-idence obtained by the 
police as a result of an unreasonable search qwy not be used in 
court even though the evidence is true. 

TheJudge agrees that the evidence may not be used. Since 
the djPtrict attorney has nothing else to link the defendant with 
th%/crime, the defendant is set^free.^o you agree mi\} this 
decision? Why or why not? * . , 

4. You carry a bag as you waljt^through a strange neighborhood at 
night. Police officers, alept because of a senes of petty Jhefts,. 
-stop you. T^ey demand to see the contents of your bag. May 
you, on the basis of constitutional right, refuse tq permit the 
officers to examine your bag? Oh practical grounds' alone, 
would it be advisable fo/you to let the officers see the' 
contents? Why? ' * 

Fourth Amendinent: Enrichmeht 

1. Because of a wave of cheating that has swept the school, the 
• principal has placed tiny electronic listening devices called 
"bugs" in Ihe boys' and girls' rest rooms. Frbxn his office the 
^ pnncipal can Hsten to what is beingvsaid in the rest rooms. 
Several students are overheard to say that they cheated on tests. 
On the basis of this,evidence, the students are suspended. Has 
• the pnncipal used a fair means of gathering evidence? 
.2. The police {lave a, suspect who they think has committed a 
series of brutal murders*. The s^pect, a -man, is traced to a 
motel. The officers place a "bug" in the nran's room. They 
overhear him confess his crimes to ^n ac(|pmplice. On the basis 
of evidence, the suspect is arrested, ti^d, and convicte(J. 
Have me police used a fair means o( gathering evidence? Why or 
• why not? If the student responses to this question are different 
from those offered in Item 1 above, the students should explain 
why th^ir responses are different. ' . ' 
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Fifth Aaendment: Problem 

.The students may rpad Chapter 8, "Fifth Amendment; The Right 
to Remam Silent, in Your Freedoms: The Bill of Rights, by Fr^ik 



K. KeUy. 

tifcV'^?"^^] ?" ^ ^"i^^'y '^^^ being iii the vicinity of 

tMfe burglarized house 'at the approximate time of the theft. When 
^ked a subsequent question, the defendant pleads his right under the 
Fifth Amendmeni to remain silent. May the defendant refuse* to 
answer any i|iore questions? Why or why not? 

Fifth Amendment: Enrichment . - ^ 

A student may be asked to prepare a brief play to be acted out by 
other members of the class and to be used for discussion. The play 
should revolve aroynd the foUowing questions: 
. 1 . Should people be informed of their rights? 

2. Should a "confession" be read to a jury? 

3, Should the police have a search warrant to seize evidence'' 

• A suggested title for the play would be: The -ArresT of Adolph 
Hitler. • . • ' . 

Sixth Amendment: Problem ^ ' ' . 

Students may read Chapter 9, "Sixth Amendment: Fair Trials and 
Tnah by Jury," in Xpur Freedoms: The Bill of Rights, by Frank K. 

Millions of Americans ^re shocked when, before- their very eyes, m 
miportant political leader is Shot to death 'while' giving a speech on 
nationwide television. The suspect is cleaHy visible oh the picture 
screen as he fires the shot. His attorneys argue that' he may not be 
put on trial anywhere in the country because it is impossible to find 
12 impartial jurors. How would yj>u, in the role of a judge, decide 
this issue? - * . 

Sixth Amendment; Enrichment ^ 

. The teacher may ai^ange with an outsider to enter the class at a 
prearranged time to act as an '/assailant." The assailant, who could be 
carrying a weaporf made, of p'iper, pretends to scuffle with the 
teacher. After a few moments the assailant runs out the door The 
students are then asked to describe what they saw What was thk 
weapon? In which hand was it? Describe the assailant. What was 
T l JJ^,. class might develop afi interesting discussion concerning 
ttiejaffibility of witnesses and the need for cross-examination 



Eighth Amendment: Problems 

Students may read Chapter 10, "Eighth Amendment: Reasonable • 
Bail Required-and No Cruel Punishnjents Allowed," in Your 
Frejedoms: the. Bill of Rights, by Frank K. Keily/ 

1. Th&^ local board of educatioiv eippowers a principal to punish 
offensive students. According to the rules, "the pupil is to^ be j 
placed irt the pillory during part of each lynch hour for a EfiOU^l^ 
to be determined by the principal; his head and hands are to be 
thrust through the holes made for that purpose ; his offense is to 
be posted nearby for all students to see." Do you think this 
punishment violates the Eighth Amendment'^ prohibition 
against cruel and unusual punishment? Why or why not? 

2. As' punishment foj violating school hiles, the Offending boys 
and girls have their heads shaved; is this act a violation of the 

• students' constitutional right to.be free from cruel and unusual 

punishment? Why or wKy not? 
J. A teeAaged boy is accused of stealing a new car from its owner^ 
The judge sets the tnal for a date four months, a way and.orders 
bail set at S2,000. Is the judge's action fair? 

4. A man is involved irt a serious automobile Occident that results 
in the death of three people. He was drunk at the time of the 
accident. This is the fifth time, heHias b^eR involve;d in an' 

' accident while drunk. The judge orders him held for trial and 
refuses to set bail. Is the judge's action fair? 

5. Several teenaged boys and girls are arrested for distuFbihg the^ 
peace. They were overturning garbage cans and honking auto 
hoff<to celebratQ their team's victory. The judge Tinds th"en\ 
guilty and sentences each to pay a fine of SI 00 or to spend a 
month in jail, is the judge's action fair? • ^ 

6. A teenaged' boy is arrested for speeding. At the time of his 
arrest h^ was driving nearly 100 miles per hour. The boy pleads ' 

/ not guilty, and a date for the trial is set. In the meantime he is 
released without bail in the custody oThis lawyer. Is the judge's 
action fair? i t 

AdditionaF Activities ) 
The activities presented here are designed to promote active 

learning among the students. 

Interested students ?ha'y volunteer to read scenes from TY;ielve 

Angry Men} Approximately 1 5 npnutes are needed during each class 

meeting to cpmplete the reading af the play 

^Sce Twehe Angry Men. m Great Telelmon Plays Edited by William 1 Kaufman New 
York J)ell Publishing Company , 1969 
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Some sample discussion quesdons are the following: 
I . Who do you think ma(}e the best juror? Why? ^ ' 
• * 2. Did the young defendant receive due process? Why or why not? 
3. According to the writer o^the play, what are* some of the 
strengths and weaknesses of our system? 

Written and Oral Adllyses ' ^ , ♦ 

The students may read and react to- selections dealing with the 
Eighth Amendment concerning reasonable bail and cruel and'unusual 
punishment. y * ^ 

Case Study . ^ • ? 1 

The students may read the foljowing: selections; \ 

1. Donald %rker, Robert M. 0'Nell,*and Nicholas Econopoufy. 
Civil Liberties. Case Studies and the Law Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin^lo., 1965. . • ^ ^ - 

2. Liberty Under Law Edited by Charles Cutler and Craig Pearson, 
Middletown, Conn.: American Education Publications 1966 
pp. 27-30. . . 

Some students ^ay want to be the editors assigned to cover the 
trial for the class newspaper. These students are free to decide wh^t * 
stones to place in the newspaper and how they ^re to be written.. But 
what if the defendant' complains that a newspaper influenced the ' 
jury and made a fair trial impossible^ Here we see a conflict between 
different kinds of rights. Which right takes precedence? Who decides? 



Citizenship, Quiz (Review) ^ . • 

The students should read The National Citizenship Test ^ Then, on 
a separate sheet of paper, they should answer the questions about'the 
rights of the people in the story. . 



1 Analysis of Trial Records ^ m , . 

Trinscripts- of any gf the mock trials from The National 
Citizenship Test may be used to initiate discussion of the historical 

The Nmonal CitizenihipJTest Edited )3y A V Westm New York' BanUm Books, Inc . 
1965, pp I3p!9 • 
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inaccuracies that may have emetged during the trials. Students may 
(1) discuss propaganda devices that' participants may have employed 
'to argue their cases; (2) analyze conflicting testimony of witnesses^ 
and (3) tr^ce conflicts and tjiffereaces in primary and secondary 
sources used in student research. 

Bulletiji Board Project - ^ 

the teacher may appoint a small committee of students.to create a 
bulletin board. Members of the class may be asked to bring in articles 
* and pictures relating to the unitthemes. 
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Chapter 5 



-/ Development of Creativity: 
/ Field-Study Meth($d 



The social sciences offer a unique opportunity for developing 
CTeative approaches in interpersonal refationships. The field-study 
Method, when used by students, has advantages as follows: 

1. Places the student in a position of understanding other people's 
opinions 

2. Develops sensitivity to other people's problems i 

3. Gives the student practice in communication skills 

4. Trains the student m th^ art of inquinng 

' 5. Exposes the student to nuances of meaning that will further his 
or her understanding of social behaVior in general 

^ Topics for Interviews 

Topics for exploration in interview situations are as follows: 

1 . V/hat are some good questions to ask around our school? 
After making up a li?t pf questions, the teacher should have the 

^ class members predict the number of yes and no answers they 

will get from polUng 100 students. Theri the class should be 
sent into the "field" to ask the questions. A specific number 
of interviews should bfe assigned to each student to keep the 
total around 100. 
Do. you think our percentages would be different if we polled 

200 people? 300 people? 500 peofTle? 
Would polling more people tend to make our figures more or 
Jess reliable? 

How carefully must we choo^ the people we interview? 

2. What do you think is the difference.between observation and 
fntrospecfton? 

^ Which is more reliable? ^ ^ 

Can you think of a {hird method? ... 
^ Do yoi| think people ever lie to thefTfselves? " ' . 
Why should anyone ever lie to "himself? 
Is, there danger in lying to oneself? 
* ' Have you ever lied to yourself? 

ERIC ^ ■ % ■ 
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Is daydreaming a form of lying to oneself? 
Is a lie always bad? • 
3, How would you compare' instinct in humans and in lower 
animals? \ <^ 

If an aninjal is ^ised with humans, it remains an animal. If a, 
human is raised with animals, is he or she an animal? Why? 
' If a child touchy a hot stove, he or she will never touch a hot 
• stove again. Hf a monkey touches a hot stove, it will never 
touch any stove^again. - 
'4. Some p€ychologists think that human beings may enjoy lortur- 
. ing themselves to a slight extent. What do you think? 

How amusing are amusement^arks?. 

Alcoholic beverages may give the user a hangover. Do you think 

some people drink to get a hangover?^ ■ 
Do you think that bad-tasting medicine as more popular than 

good-tasting medicine? 
If an antiseptic ''burrts," is it really doing its job? 
5 There is nothing good or bad. thinking makes it so 
What do y<au think this statement means? 
Is nothing re a|ly good or bad? 
Should there be censorship? 
If so,?who will be the censor?. - ' 
What sort of thing will we censor? Why? . 

Topics for the Classroom 
^ In the opening section of this publication, a <lennition of social ^ 
sciences was given: ';Social sciences are [thoM-sciencies] concerned 
. with the detailed, systematic, and theoretical study oT human 
ftiationships." The discvphnes that give major emphasis to the study 
of humanity ,are--psychology '(concerned with the individual); 
sociology (coneemed with the grouping of bumanity); and anthro- 
pology (concerned with the beginnings of human ac<:ulturation). j 
Gifted children m junior high school need to probe these disciplines 
more than the average child would. 

'The topics suggested in this section are only a few of many that 
can be used by the teacher to initiate gifted students into the broad 
coverage- of psychology, sociology, and anthropplogy. The^ topics 
are given as follows: , ^ 

1 How many ages do you have? . ^ ^ ' 

Ages ar^ almost always given chronologically, The teacher . 
should explain that persons have many ages. Throno- 
logical age is probably the leasi important of all. ^ 



2. // you were put irTfcharge of training humans or animals.^ 
would you prefer to use reward or punishment? 

* Could you use them in combination? ' ^ 

If you^did use them in combination, which would you start 

with? . , ' 

Does society use reward or punishment more often? ^ 
Bring to class three pages of a newspaper. Mark examples of 

reward and punishment. 
If a police-officer stops your father's car, is he or shejii£)re 

likely to apply reward or punishment? Why? What is the 

police officer's job? , 
What should you da if you think the police officer has 

treated yop unjustly? 
Wo\i would our lives be different if there were no police 

officers? ' - • ; 

3. Should an unjUst law be obeyed? 

What makes a law unjusf? ^ \ 
Can you think q£an example of an unjust law? 
Do you think that a curfew is unjust?- 
What can we do about unjust laws?/ 
What is justice? 

4 Consider the school to be a city in miniature * 

What roles are played by the principal, teachers, and 

students? * ' 

^, Make a sociogram of the student body. Include such headings 

as socialites, hangers-on, hoodlums" and so brthi Which 

groups do your^ines connect? ' i w 

How does the school as a city compare with^Tprirriitive tribe 

already studie'd? 

5. Caw you make a distinctiojy^tween *Mpper class*' and 
. ''lower class'-' in a society^ ^ ^ 

Can yearly iiKome be a cnierion? \ - ' 

Can attitude toward sopetM be a criteri6>r? ' 

Can the type of worOone/by the head of the household be a 

criterion? . J - 

Ai these classifications exist,- is it possible to move from one 

classy. another? If^o, how?";''- , - *' 
, Is educatiplia^^QX^terio^^ \ > \* 

If combinations o^nferia arc nreeded to idejt^fy a person as- 

belonging to the upper or loWer /class, what would the 

most likely combinations be? »| 

« 



6. Trace the recreational activity of human beings from ancient 
times to the present. ' ^ . ' 

Are there any similarities 6et>y|!en.past ajp present? 

Do you see any general improvement? 

Do the amusements of .a avilization reveal^y thing about.its 

morals or state of decay?' ^''^-^ 
Do y^ou think boiing and wrestlin'g are moral amusements? : 

' .'Are they now more moral th^n they once Were? 
What is your opinion of bullfighting? 

7. Do. plants and animdfadapt themselves to their environment 
by changing structurally T 

» * * 

If you think they do, what authorities can you quote? 
If^ou don't' think -they do^what authorities can you quote? 
^lat argument can you muster for either view?- * 

8. nopIe^ attempt to solve their problems by means of devices 
the)^mven^daOed folkways. %. ^- . , 

On^. folk way SMiaking hands. Why do we shake hands? 
Another folkway is having the man work and the woman stay 
home (usuaUy). Is this folkway changing? De folkways 
/Change? Why? ' \ ^ ' ^ • 

' How maiiy folkway«s^n yoyji^t?^ . ^ » 

Can- yoii filid fbIkways~IffoJther societies somewhat like our 



own? ^ • ' 



' How inany of out folkways can ydu tr^e ba^k , to trieir 
^ ori^s? 

. Do you thmk th^t folkways have helped people^ to solve 
proble;ns?' • . ^ • 

^lanvyxru think o?^ any problems people have raised by their 

usebf folkways? ^ ' M ' ^ 

What are emotional 2^,' social *af^, megtal age? • ^ 
" * What othep age.i^iloes a person have? * - 

How can these ages be measured in othfi^ - 
/ How can wfe riieasure these ages in ourselves? ' 
Can "a junior high sch^Lstiident have an emotional age of 

five? What woBld ha^en, if he or she did^^ 
What advantage is there^to discovering our varjpys ages?- ; 

9. fiow do societies decide \^ho gets what? ' ' 

Do ail societies use the same method? 
Research and contrast unfike so^ietits. " • * / 

. Is service^ to society a tnterion for reward? * 
What other-criteria can you think of? ^ . * 
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1 0. Hotv are decisions madeJn primitive vr tribal sociHies ^ 
' Who enforces decisions?' . \ ' . ' / 

* • What types of punishment are used fof transgressors? 

. What types of Rewards are giv^eft those who do not 
transgress? ^ - 

^ ' ; Do you think o^it^l punishme;it is Avilized? Why or whv 
^ . not? > . . / ' ^ 

weT>orn with inbred pugnacity? * - 

< If^ pugnacity is not inbred^ how can we survive in a 
. competitive w©rld? * * • ' ^ ^ * 

If pugnacity Ms inbred, does this mean that war is inevitable? 
I ,72. An ancient philosopher said thatju^:ury causes'war. Do you 
agre£? , ^ * ' - ' . 

WHat*is luxury? " 
jl Is'j^our fathtrl car aMjfcy?' . 
Is luxury inevitable'K^^Bi , 

Do you have ppssessronaKt you consider to be luxuries? 
. ^ DS civili2,ed countries flght^ more wars than d-o uncivfliz^d 
y ^ : countries? What reasons c^ail you give for your answer? 

J 3 Most sopotogists say that peo^e have always lived in groups 
tto you agree with this s^itement? . * 

^ What reasons do people, h^e for living 10 groups? ' * ^ 

Can nature, as an ,eneiny^ resiste4 better by -groups of 

people t^n by .the indiv[3ual?. 
What.di^d Vantages are there to living in groups? ^ 
; ^What do yoo think the-Rrst groups consisted of ? 

. ^ Compare groups in priniitive soeief es with our 04vk. ^ 
What grdups do we have- within ouf j^n society? 

14. It has been said that of all the animals irftbe wfirtd, human ' 
beings ate the only Ones who can change their eiif?trbnment 
to suit themseN^, and yet they^re th^ only fndladjusted 
^animals. / ' ^ ^ * , . , 0 , ^ 

. Do^ou beJieve tto statement' to be true? Xiiv? reasons foi^ 
. " . your answer. * - ' > ' . ^ 

Name* some"^ w^'S-^ln which people hav£^ changed their 

^environment^ . * > . 

When people change their envirgnment, do ^hey always do if 
1^ for the better?' . * . . 

Make a. list of environmental changes' that'have been for the 
* *better. For the worse. 



If 'certain animals could change their environments, what -do 

you think they would do? 
What would' be the advantages aad disadvantages if a Jauman 

coul^ control the weather? ^ * . 

If a human* could control certain physical functions of the 

solar system '(such as planet' rotation and revolution), 

would this power be good or bad? Give your reasons. 

Petrified ant hills show that millions of years ago ants acted 
precisely as they do now. Over the years, -however, humans 
^ " have continually vhanged their behavior. . 

Can you give reasons why the above statement is true? 

Do you think people *vill continue to change-m the future? 

How? • ' < ' \ ' 

Dq you think ants will change? If sb, how? ^ 
• What ki^ds of things can xnake animals change their behavior? 
What kinds of thipgs make you change your behavior? 
What do you call a change of l^fiavior? 

16 flow many societies are you / member oP 

What identifie:^ a society? 
^hat kinds^of things affept s^ 
What does society affect? 

1 7' Human beings have great nee\for security, but they also 
have need for adventure. 
Do these needs run contrary tp each other? If they do, how 
- • pan • they be present at the same time in the .same 
individual? 
Give examples from your own life. 
^ ^ Do you thirik that some people need security more than 
others? ^ 

Do you think mSt some people need adventure more than 
others? * . • * , 

What are tne advantages of being more rather than less 
adventurous, and vice versa? 

Ha^you ever been homesick? 

What do you think causes homesictness? 

What influence does a person's age have on his or her need 
for security and adventure? 

What influence does a person's environment have on his or 
' her need for security and ajiventure? 

18. Einstein once said that if his ideas turned out to be good, the 
^ Getmans would say he was German, and that if they, turned 
out to be fxad, they would say he was Jewish. 
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What did he mean? * ^ ^ 

Einstein spent the last years oLhis hfe,in the United States. 
• Would you say he was German or American?* 
Make a list of people who' were bom elsewhere but came to 

the United States. Ljst their accomplishments^ 
Can you find the names of Americans who le'ftlthis country 

to take up citizenship elsewhere? What reasons did they 

give /or leaving? 
Why do so many" persons come to this country but so few 

leave? , ' - . 

Write the name of. a country in which you would like to Jake 

up residence. Then study about that country. 

19. The meeting af the Indians and the ^hite people is often 
regarded as one 6f the great tragedies of history, because no 
two racei have understood each other lesi - 

^ Do %DU' think the Indians or the white people were right? 

r( Debate.) ^ • ^ 

.^^ Does a superior culture hav^ the right to destroj|an inferior 
* culture? • . • , . w ^ 

Was^the Indian ^Iture inferior? - 
> What reasons tlid,the while..people have for coming here? 
. How has Indianxulture. affected o\ir own culture? 
^ , Gontiist the treatment of Ir\fiialis ii> th? United States with * 

the treatment of those in Mexico. 
, ^ What has ha|)pene'dito ttie Indial^ of Japar^? ' , < ^ 

20. Recently, nati)^syn^a P^iflc' island raised money to buy our 
President ^rpm us. TAese ^natives remembered that during 

^ World WaHf American soldiers had arrived with thousands of^ 
' )^fipiif^ /^^^ islanckrjj^^^txghf that buying our 

Jjrresiden&i^ujd brin^ them more supplies 

' Do you tJiii^ thai the islander^ Nyould give our President 
_ god'like sfatv^P ^ ' . 
Uo you think Mr you cbuld^^iplomatically explain to the 
, ^-natives why^they may not purcliase our President? Give 

spmf reasons. ' • * ' 

- • ' . , *• 

2L Discuss the 'great peopk theory. " Poes history make great 
^ spedple or dd great people make history ^ ^ 

Would Washington and Lincoln fulfill their. roles history. 
. (in a^odified way, of course) if they were living today? 
' * ^htOr/lf political situation today did n(it^call upon their 



special talents, would they lead quiet Jives* like the 
majonty of the rest of lis and never be heard from? 
Do you agree with the historian who said that if Hitler were 
' alive today in a nation that has the hydrogen bomb', the 
worfd would be destroyed? * . . 

22, How can poor communication endanger relations between 
different groups of people ^ 

the Boxer Rebellion began when foreigners in China built 
towers, not realizing that the Chinese believed that the 
spirits of the de^ad flew low^. The towers, they reasoned, 
would interfere with the flight of the spirits. 

The Maori cut down a flagpole flying the union jack. The 
Bntish felt this action to be justification for war, not 

ii^ realizing that it was Maon custom to cut ^owq a pole 
dunng a dispute. This action simply mearft that the Maori 
were ready to discuss the problem. The Bntish couldn't 
understand why the Maori would provoke them by 
cutting down their flag. The'^lao^ coyldn't understand 
why the British would attack them when they showed a 
willingness to communicate. 

23. When some students were asked to predict how life would be 
different in future years, they .found the following preaw- 
ti&ns made by architect NoKman Bel Geddes^in 1931 Thes^ 
changes were to^have taken place in ten years, or by 7 941 

There will be doubWdeck streets^ divided into lar^es for slow 

stop-*Qff traffic ft lanes for express ^traffic. * . 
Synthetictnaterials will replace natural materials used in the 

construction of buildings. 
Every roof will have a garden. 
Houses in all dimates will have flat roofs. 
The garage will become part of the house and wiil be placed 

on the street front. ' . • 

Airplanes will land and take off vertically. . 
.Generally speaking, houses will be smallej. but rooms will be 

larger. 

Mechanical devices will open doors, serve meals* and remove 
dirty dishes and clothing to the appropnate departments 
^in the building. * * 

Talking pictures will'replace talking profesbbrs. 

Aircraft will attain speeds up io six miles a minute. y 

A combination dictaphone and typewriter will replace 
stenographers. | , 



\ Eveijjts of^ national interest will be available by^ television 
) siniultandk>usly with their occun^nce. 

. There will be nq epidemics. _ * . 

. • " ^•'There will be no incurable diseases. 

The working'Av^k will consist of foyr six-hour days.^ - ^ 

How, manx of these 'predictions would you say have come 
• ' completely true? Partially true? 
Would you say that the most important pifedictidns have 
come true? 

In spme cases, how much have we progressed past the 

prediction, such as in the case of airplane ^ed? 
Do you think that epidemics will ever be eradicated? 

24. When students were asked to predict how life would be by 
the year 2000, they assembled the following predictions: • 

Cars wiH be poweredTjy electricity. 

Boston through Washington, D.C, will be one city, as will 
^ San Francisco through San Diego. 

Cities and farms will be located beneath the sea. 
' Watches will be^ ^nothing more than miniature television 
/ receivers- . • ' _ . 

Television will be .three-dimensional and will cover the entire 

front wall of a room. . r 
Wea'ther wilh be' controUedr and certain cities will be 

completely encased by plastic domes. 
Many of the present deserts, will be productive farm areas. 
Transplants of human, animal, and artificial organs wUl keep 

people alive until they just "wear out." 
A pill to make peqple smarter will be widely U^d. ^> 
A A cup of coffee will cost 50 cents. " ^ 

The^ average work week will consist of 22 hours, the average 
vacation will be 26 weeks,' and thaL^verage retirement age 
J v^lbe38. 

Students will be taught at home by. telephone; television, and 
computer. • ^ ' _ 

* With six billion people on earth, we will be eating foods that 
most of us would not consider edible today; i.e., seaweed,' 
algae, and so forth. x 
There vl^hi fish fafms. 

Parking spaces might be hereditary. ^ - 



Gordon and V. King, College Readings on Today and Its Problems New York. 
Oxford University Press, Inc., 1933, p.3. 



How many of these predictions do you think- are likely to 
t come true? • . 

How would a six-months' vacation for your parents affect 
you? 

Can you think of any disadvantages to^being taught by a 
conlputer? 

In a food shortage, do you think you could eat eel, 
p^lesnake, ants, or grasshoppers? * • ^ 
^ Whardetermjnes our taste in food? 
' ^ Go to a supermarket and make a list gf the exotic foods sold 
there. . ' 

25. Imagine that the year is A D. 2300 The class is made up O'fa 
team of archaeologists You are digging on the site of wher^ 
the school once stood. / 

flow, much ©f the ruiiis would be above ground, if any? 
Where does the debris come from that covers ruins? * 
In how many ways could the school have been destroyed? 
What parts of the school are apt to be preserved? Lockers? 

Walls? Books? Notebooks? 
Are we apt to .recognize a pencil sharpener if we dig it out of 

the ruins? 

What artifacts are we apt to find that will tell us this was^ a 
school? 

Imagine we find the foundations of the walls. Draw a floor 
plan of the school. T 

Would it help archaeologists if a time capsule were left 
behind? If we were *to. bury a time capsule ,now for 
archaeologists to find in 500- ye^, which W the 
following items would be most represejitative of our lives 
today? 

A set of textbooks 
Blackboard and chalk 

Pencils and pens - . \ 

A grade book N. ^ 

An annual ^ \ 
A copy of the^cafeteria menu 

A diary kept by the gifted class ' 
A map of the school groilnds , 
A set of rules and regulations for the school 
Records of the alma mater (or tapes) 
" . Records of a typical class session. 
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1^ IirtagiTie you are going to leave such a time capsule. ^ 
Can the ooss begn keeping a diary? . • - 
'^Vhat items are important enough to put into such a diary? 
If y<^u were taking pictures of events to include in the 
capsule, what events would you record? * 

The numerous topics in this chapter are presented so that 
teachers may. have a wide selection of topics likely fo stimulate 
dHativity, analyses, and evaluation. The topics may* be used -for 
reporting, newspaper articles, debates, and plays. 
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Selected References 

Books for Students 

Noniiction' ^ 

Andrews^ R. Meet Your Ancestors: A Biography^of Primifive Man^ New York: 
Viking Press, Inc., 1945. 

Presents data, taken from actual specimens, 'about the'physical development, 
home life, and environment of primitive man. • 
Baldwin, G. The Riddle of the Past: How Archgteological Detectives Solve 
Prehistoric Puzzles. New York: W. ^. Norton & Company, 1965. 
Describes in clear, interesting detail the >vork of the archaeologist in locating 
a site, organizing 'and conducting the excavation, and studying and- identifying 
the find. 

Benedict, R. Patterns of Culture Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. V) 
* . ,;^Com]^ative study of different cultures through which "we can see ourTjwn 

sociatty transmitted customary behavior set beside ihai of the other and 

strangely different peoples." 
Brown, L. This Believing World: A Simple Account of. the Great Religions of 
' Mankind. New York: Macmillan Company, 1944. , 
' A popular work on comparative religion. Traces. the growth of reUgious faith 

from earhest times to the rise and spread of the great religions. Covers a'vast 

field ana is most readable. 
Chase, S. Guide to-Straight thinking New York. Harper & Row Publishers, Inc., 

195^. 

Explains the pnnciples of logic and describes the '13 common fallacies to 
which all are prone, together with their use as propaganda technique* Chase 
believes that straight thinking calls for "common sense, Uningjup the facts, 
and figuring out what they mean and how best to react to them." 

-Cheney, S. A New World History of Art. New York. Viking Press, Inc., 1962. 
Cogiprehensive work on art from prehistoric times ^o the present. Good for 
reports rather than for reading of the whole book. 

Driver, H.' Indians of North America. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1961.. 

* Comprehensive and comparative description and interpretation df native 
American cultures from the Arctic tp Panam^i. - ^ 

. Halacy, D. Nine Roads to Tomorrow: Dramatic Developments in Scienti^c 
Technology. Philadelphia: Macrae Smith Co., 1964. ^ 
Easy to read. Covers the laser, comsat, electronic computers, biopower^ the 
solar battery, ultrasonics, ground-effect machines, an4-bionics. 
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Hall, E, The Silent Language: Communication Without Speech. Garden City, 

N.Y,: Doubleday&Co., Inc., 1961. 
' Points out difficulty people have in commuhicating with one another. Defines 

culture as various concepts of people's readiness to act. 
Hayakawa, S. I. Symbol, Status, and Personality. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 

World, Inc.; 1963. , / 

Readable book especially valuable for stimulating discussions. Emphasis is on 

semantjf s, whRh helps to make human beings human. ^ 
Hook, L. The Research Paper: Gathering Library Material, Organizing, and 

Preparing the Manuscript. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962. 

Very practical little booklet. His an index and explains the use of all types of 

library tools. Gives many examples. 
Jacl^er, C. Man, Memory, and Machines: An Introduction to Cybernetics New 

York. MacmQlan Company, 1964. 

Interesting treatise covering (1), cyb^r^ics, brains, and computers, and (2) 

background of cybernetics aid bionics. 
Kelly, Frank K. Your Freedoms- The Bill of Rights. New York. C P. Putnam's 

Sons, 1964. Chapter devoted to each article in the BiU of Rights. Explains 

origin, growth, and status of ^ach article, illustrated. 
McKown, Robin. Seven Famous Trials in History. N^ew Y^rk. Vanguard Press. 

Inc , 1963. Relates thecals ot Socrates, Joan of Arc, Galileq^ John Zenger, 

Robert Qpimet, Alfred E>reyfus, and the Nazi criminals at Nuremberg. Shows 

the issues iji question, the fives of the accused, and the period in which they 

lived. Illustrated 

Packard, V. The Hiddin Persuaders. New York: David McKay Co., Inc., 19^7. 
Revelajtion of mfluences tl'iat change cultural patterns; e.g., advertising, pubbc 
relations, and the like. 
Palmer, C. Quest for the Dead ^ea Scrolls. New York. John Day Company, 
• 1965. 

Story of the Dead Sea scrolls from their discovery in 1947 to their fyial 
purchase by the Palatine ArchaeologtCaK Museum in the old part of 
Jerusalem. 

Parker, Donald, Robert M. O'Neil; and Nicholas Econopouly. Civil Liberties 
Case Studies and the Law^ Boston* Houghton Miffbn Ct)., 1965. Interesting 
presentation of important cases invoking civil rights of individuals. 

Patterns for Modem Living. Chicago: The Delphian Society, 1958. 

Volume thfee of the series corltains an account of the Siriono Indians by 
Allan R. Holmberg. 

Pei, M. Language for Everybody- What It Is and Hoy; To Master It. New York: 
Devin- Adair Co., 1956. 

^ Introduction to all -the , languages of .the world, past and present, with 
•emphasis on the world's, 100 most important languages. Tells what language 
is, what part it plays in our everyday lives, how to improve our own written 
and spokerT tohgue, and how to save time and energy in /learning the most 
useful foreign languages. 

Ruchlis, H. Clear Thinking New York: Harper & Row Publishers, Inc., 1 962. 
Offers an informal introduction to sound reasoning. Discusses superstition 
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versus scientific fact, deductive and inductive reasorung,^and^e role of 

language in the reasoning process. - 'y, 

Tappan, Eva M. When Knights Were Bald Bostor\' Houghton Mrfllin Co., 1939. 

Illustrated sto/ies about the days when knighthood was in flower. 
A Treasury of American Folklore' Stories. BaUads, and Traditions of the People 
. Edited by B. Botkin. New York. Crown Publishers, inc., 1944. 
Underhill, R. First Came the Family, New York Wilh'am Morrow and Co., 1958. 

Emphasizes importance of the family in primitive societies and compares 

pnmitive and modern customs. 

-Eklion^ ' - ^ 
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Berger! Z. Tell Me Another Morning New York Harper & Row Publishers, Inc., 
1961- 

About a Jewish gn^sent with hei^ family to^ German concentration camp 
during World War 11^ She spends about seven years of her life m different 
camps. ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

Bonham, F Durango Street New York P.'Duttarra'Co , Inc., 1965. 

Convincing novel of l^fe in an impoverished black ghetto. Rufus H^nry, a 
sixteen-year-old black \iust out of a pnson forestry caaap on parole, finds it 
impossible to protect ramself from a gang unless he joins an enemy gang and 
' thereby violates his paroJe. « 
Canaway, W. Fino the ^o^.Wew York Viking Press, Inc, 1 961 . 

Making his way alone acfpss Afnca, a young boy whose parents v\^re kiJleifti 
the Suez bombings encounters many types of' people and animals?, A 
revelation of human natui^, types of cultures, and of a boy's matunng. 
Chase, M. The Lovely Ambikon New York W. W. Nortoh & Company, 1960. 
Fine, humorous, moving (novel with setting divided between England and 
Mainje Compansons of cuiton^s arui the tunes are delightful 
Frank,P. >4/fl5. Babylon Philadelphia' I. B. Lippincott Company, 1959. 

Adventure tale of Americsns starting life over from scratch after thieir town 
has narrowly escaped nucl(;ar bombing: Unhurt but threatened from all sides, 
, ^ithey fi^nd themselves back ^^here^helr pioneer ancestors had been. 
G()dden, K. An Episode of Sjk rrows, New York. Viking Press, Inc , 19:)5. 

?lory of how two London slum children make a prden from a packet of 
cornflower seeds dropped )n the pavement and how their actions change the 
lives of several other persors. — 
£uareschi, G. The Little Work^ of Don Camdlo Translated from the Itahan. New 
. York Farrar, Straus & GiDUX, Inc , 1950. 
The charming, often hunJorous ^tory of a paris^i pnest and his problems in 
dealing with his wayward »eople. Warm in human expenences. 
Hyde, Temple of the Win(i. Cleveland World Publishing Co., 1965. 

Author, who did much research on the Stonehenge. phenom^pn, herenells 
iiow Stonehenge was constructed by prehistoric people. Based on all facts 
presently known, the novel is fast-paced and suspenseful. 
^ICazan, E. America. AmenJa, New York. Stein & Day, 1962. 

A European immigrant/tells, in an unusual style, of his dramatic experiences 
Unce coming to the Umted States at the age of twwiy. • 
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Paton, A. Cry, the Beloved Country. A Story of Comfort in Desolation, New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons," 1948. ' 

Unusual, §tirring narraUve of -a black minister and his problems in South 
Africa? Has well-sustained- story interest, clearly drawn characters, and 
excellenfdescnptions. 

Rolvaag, O. E Giants in the Earth. A Saga of the Fraine. New York* Harper & 
Row.Publishers, Inc.J929. - , : . 

Novel dealing with the hardships, both mental and pl^ysical. of a small group 
of Norwegian farmers from Mmnesota who set out in 1873 to settle the 
unopened Dakota Temtory 

Stewart, M. Airs Above the Ground. New York William Morrow and Co., 1965. 
Suspenseful novel set in the femot'e mountain region of Austria Plot centers 
on a sm^ll travehng circus. Book'is rich m eultural comparisons. 

Stinetorf, L. White Witch Doctor. Philadelphia Westminster Press, 1930. 

Interesting autobiographical novel descnbing the adventures* of a medical 
missionary in the Belgian Congo. Vivid focal color and picturesque characters. 

Twelve Angry Men, in Great Television Plays Edited by, William 1 Kaufman. 
New York Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 1969 



Biography 

Addams, J Twenty Years at Hull House New York: Macmillan Company, 1938. 
For loving, work m helping minorities from all parts of the worid to help 
themselves, Jane Addams became known as o|ie of the great humanitanans. 

Braymer, M. The Wails of Windy Troy A Biog^phy of Heinrich Schliemann, 
New York. Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc , 196(1 ^ 

; 'Schliemann. was the amateur archaeologist wbo excavated down through 
seven cities to prove-that the bottom city was the Troy of Homer's //wc/ and 
Odyssey. • * ^ 

Chapman, W. Remember the Wind A Prairie Memoir, Philadelphia. J. B. Lippm- 
cott Company, 1965. 

An education m praine life and Indiarf^ways was in store for the William 

Chapman family -when they took charge of an Episcopal school on a 

reservation in South Dakota. 
Dao, Chin^yee. Ei^h^Moon The Story of a Young Girl's Life in Communist 

China. Ne^k^orR Harper & Row Publishers, Inc., 1964? 

Now living inXmenca. the author gives a refreshirjg, authentic description of 

recent bfe in China based on her own experiences. Very important 

autobiography. 1 | 

Fermi, L. Atoms in the Family. My Life with Ennco fermi. Chicago- University 

of Chicago Press, Phoenix Books,^J954. , 

Wife's biography of Nobel prize-v^inning physicist husband, passes from life in 
Italy through escape from Mussolini and work irf the development of the ^ 
atomic bomb in the United States. 
Payne, R. The Three Worlds of Albert Schweitzer Can*rfen, N.J. Thomas' 
Nelson & Sons, 1957 . . / - 
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Refefeoce 

American Henta^e Book of Indians. New York: Random House, Inc., 19^ . 
Richly illustrated story of the American Indian from prehistoric times to tfee 
present? Organized mostly by regions. Two chapters on the Inca, Maya, an^d 
Aztec and one chapter on the social and economic status of'the Indian since 
1890.* ' * 

Ave^y, Q ^ The Century Classical Handbook. New York: Appleton-Cehtury-* 
Crofts, 1962. 

Authoritative compendium in the field. 
Douglas, William. Almanac df Liberty. New York: DouWeday & Co., Inc., 1954. 

Illustrates problems concerning civil liberties. Uses examples from history. 
Evans, B. A Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage. New Yofk: Random 
• House, inc., 1957. ^ . ' 

For current English in the United States. Also includes British usage, answers 

questions of grammaf, word preferences, style, punctuation, idioms, spelling, 

and similar problems. 
Fowler, H. A Dictionary of Modem English Usa^e New York. Oxford 

University Pres&s Inc., 1937. 

Manual in dictionary form for cultivated writer or speaker. Does not include 
' information for the uneducated. 

Gateway to the Great Books. Edited by R. Hutchins. In ten volumes. Chicago- 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1963. *^ ^ 
Contains selections of outstandmg creations of the human mind. Each of the 
works in this collection is a masterpiece pf the imagination "and intellect of 
man. . ^ , ' 

Hamlyn, P. Larousie Encyclopedia ornithology. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1959 ^ ^ 

Illustrated comipendium of world mythology including prehistoric, Egyptian, 
Assyr6-Babyl6nian,- Roman, Cejltic, Teutonic, Persian, Indian, Chinese, 
Japanese, * African,' .and Amencan^ mythology. Comprehensive and very 
readable. 

The Horizon. Book of Lost Worlds. New York Harper & Row Publisher^*, Inc., 
1962. 

Beautifully illustrated, easily read discusaon of lost 6ivilizations. including 
Egyptians, Mcsopotamians, Indus Valley people, Minoans, Mycenaeans. 
people of Anatolia, Etruscans, Khmers, and Maya. ' , 

Masterpieces of World Philosophy in Summary *Form. Edited by.F. Magill. New 
- York: Harper'& RoW Publishers, Inc., 1961. • / 
Not easy reading, bu,t ^Mlenging. Its use is limited to reference and reports. 

The Doubleday Pictorial Library of World History. Edited by A. Bullock. New 
York: 'Doubleday&Cd., Inc., 1962. . ' - 

Account of universal history from the ancient river cultures* of the Middle 
East to the present. First eight chapters discuss the growth of civilizations on 
all the continents. Last^ eight chapters discuss the impact of Europe on"the 
entire world. 
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The Epic of Man. Edited by L. Stavinanos. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Prentice-Hall 
• Inc., 1^61, > ■ ' 

• Text and pictures about man's beginoings on earth, the qse of fivilfetUonfup 

through the Greek and Roman cultures and, in America, the Mayan, A^c, 

andlnca cultures); and primitive societies, today 
Worldmark J^ncyclopedia of the Nationstln 'five volumes. New York. Harper & 

Row Publishers, Inc., 1963. 

Deals with the United Nations, Africa, the Americas* Asia and Australia, and 
Europe. Includes maps for each country and usefti bibliographies 

Books for Teachers . , i 

Abramowitz, Jack -S(udy Lessons on Documents of Freedom Chfl^go FoUett 
Pubhshing^ Co., 1964. Describes important documents related ip individual 
freedom. ^ • , ' 

Aschner, M. J., and C. E. Bish. Froducnve Thinking in Education (Revised 
edition). Washington, D*C.: National Education Associatioa, 1968 

Bcrwer, E. M., and W. G. Hollister. Behavioral Science Frontiers m Education. 
New York: John Wiley & Sonsflnc, 1 968 

Bruner, J. S. On Knowing Essays for the Left Hand. New \^k: Atheneum 
Publishers, 1965. 

Cohen, William; Murray Schwartz; and DeAnne Sobul. The Bill of Rights. A 
Source Book. New York: Benzige^ Brothers, Inc., 19^8-. Indispensable 
reference book for teachers desiring background materials for classroom 
discussions of the Bill of Rights. Cont^ns a table of cases and selected 
references for teachers. ^ 

Fine, B. Stretching Their Minds. New York E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1964. ^ 

Fliegler, L M Curriculum Planning for the Gifted. Englewood Chffs, N.J.: 

^ Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961.- * * 

Gallagher, J. J. Teaching the Gifted Child. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, Jnc, 1964 - 
Gold, M. J. Education of the Intellectually Gifted. Columbus^Ohio.^gharles E. 

Merrill Books, Inc., 1966. 
Gowan, J. C^., and G. D. Dem^s. The Education and QuiSance'of the Ablest. 

SpringfieW, 111.: Charles C.Thomas, Publisher, 1964. \ * . , 

Gowan? J. C; G. D. Demos, and E. P. Torrance. Creativity. Its Educational 

Implications. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1967. ^ 
Guilford, J. P. The Nature of 'Human Intelligence New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, 1968. 

Harvey, 0, J. Mxperience, Stmdure.-vnd Adaptability. New York. Springer 

Publishing Co., Inc., 1966. 
Hess, R. D., and R. M. Bear. Early Education. Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 

1968. ' . 

Hildreth, G. H. Introduction to the Ulfted. New York: McGraW-Hill Book 

Company, 1966. . ^ ' ^ 

Koenig, S. Man and Society. jQew York:#Bames & NoJ)i^ Inc.^ 1 959 
Liberty Under Law. Edited .by Charles Cutler^aa^^aig Pearson^ Middle town, 
- Conn.: American Education PublicatiorM<> 1966^ Summarizes -f^cts aiti 
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decisjbns of ^^eral majfor Supreme Court cases. Thought -provoking que^ons 
include^ * " . 

* ' Masslaft^; B. G„ ^d J, Zevin. Creative Encounters in the Classroom New York: 
\ J6hn Waey & Sons, Inc., 1967. » - . ' ^> 

National Citizenship Test. Edited by A. V, Westm. New York: Bantai^ 
Books, Inc., 11165. Questions and -answers about a citizen's rights and 
obligations under the Aniencan system of government. Includes the results of 
a national test sample. \^ 
Osborn, A.AppliedirnagirmtioriT!^S^!r%oTk: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1963, 
Ruch*, F. Psychology arid-Life (SeventhVdition). Glenview, 111.: Scott F^oHsman 
&Co„.i967. ^ \ . . 

nj^ylof Edumonal Objectives: The Classification of Educational 
undbook I: Cognitive Domain. Edited by Benjamin S. Bloom. New 
Id McKay Qoixfymy, Inc., 1^56. 
. Torrance,TrP. Rewarding Creative Talent. Engj^f^d Cliffs, N.J.* Prentice-Hall, 

.lnQ)^19^. ' ' ' j • ^9 

Ifptoh, a! Creative Arialysis. New Ybrk:,E. P. Duttpn & Co^, Inc., 1961 . ^ 




• / ^ Audiovisual Aids * ^ 

. ' Motion Pictures % / 

.The Bill of Rights in A^i^: The Story of a Trial 22 fhin., color. Los Angeles: 
•> Film Associates, 1966>Beals witK arreSt and trial of two youths; due process 
. , sftessed. * • , ^ - , 

Due Process of Law Denied, 29 min. New York: Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 
, *i950. Scenes from'the^ n^ovi^^e Oxbow '^Incident depicting what happens 
\ when "justice" is car11e9p.ut through mob* ction. 
/ The Gideon Ca^e: Justice Under Law, 23 min., color. Chicago: Encyclopaedia 
L ' firitannica Films. A case study dealihg with a defendant's nght to counsel. 
^ The Greatf Rights, 15 nun,, color. J^ew York: Brandon FHms,.1963. through 
animationr the film shows 'what could happen if there were no Bill of Rights. 
Profiles in Coikrage-Qeorge Mason, two feels, 25 min. "each. New York: L Q. 
*. Flllft^,. 1965. Portrays the efforts of George Mason to have the Bill ©f Rights 

a^ded to the Q)nstitution. * * • . ' i 

Quest, fot Freedom, 16 min., color. Los Angeles: Clftirchill FilmsT 1963. 
• Animated film'tracing mart's |^uggle for per^pnal and social freedom from 
prehistoric times to the present. , • - . ^ ^ 1 ^ - * 

FdmstHR , . \ . 

' ^^^National Government - The^'Growth of the Constitution. 5M«mef, oelor. 
Chicago: Society for Visual Education, Inc., 19518'. Trapas the development of 
the BUl.of Rights from its conception to the present operation. ^ . 

^ • 
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Gifted Education Publications Available fromW 
'California State Department of Educatig^^ 



The following publfcaiiohs ii^ the gifted edu-c«ticm sei^ies^'^re 
-available the Stajte Departirje^nt of Education, each at.a^jrice of 
. 65 cents pei^'copy, plus sales tax: » /. 

Cumculum Guide Jor Teaching Gifted Children Literature in Gmdes One 

Through Thrs^:i\911)* ^ 
. Cumculum Guide for Teaching Gifted Children Sciefkt m Grades On\ 

Through Three {1977)* ^ ' • .^ 

Cumculum Guide for TeachMg Gifted Children Science in GrhJes four 
.Qijrhrou'tKSix (\977)* ^ . ^ 

. CiaricJium Guide for Teaching. Gifted Children Social\sciences in Grades .One 

Through Three (\97 7)* 
Curriculum Guide for Teaching ^Gifted Children Social Stienves in Cradei 

Four Jhraii^h Six {A9T1)* ' , 

Special Programs for Gifted Pupils i:\962) ' ' 
Teaching Gifted Chilck^en Art in Grades Four Through Suc{\973)\ ^ 
Teaching0f[ed Students A rt in Grades Seven Through Nine (1973) 
TeacbingUifted Stu^ntsArt in Grades Ten Through Tw^ve fl973) 
Teaehing Gifted Children Mnsie iri^radet One Jhrough Six ( 1 977) 
Tjeachmg Gifted Students Fdreign Language in 'Grades Ten Through Twklve 

(1973). ' * 

Teaching Gifted Students Social* Sciences in Grades Se^n TM)U2h Nine 
(J977)** • ' . . • , ^ ji 1 ine 

^ Payment should accom()anf ^ ^order. Pucfeha^e 'orders ' without 
checks are .4i:c€pted from governmental agencfes in California. 

Orders should be addresged^tO'Publi(5atji)nl Sales, CalifornTTState'^ 
Departmepi of Educatioft, PrO. Box 27 1 , Skffkmento CA^580^ 

♦Revision of publicj^tion originaliy issued in 1 970 ^ ^ 

♦♦RevisionofT^ublicatio^ originally issued in 1*972 
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